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to repel Monmouth's brave but poorly-armed
volunteer force in Somerset. Once Churchill
came into contact with Monmouth, though with
only a small body of cavalry, he never let go.
He clung on to him, cutting off the stragglers,
until Monmouth ventured on the desperate but
not ill-considered course of a night attack on
the Royal Army as it lay encamped on the field
of Sedgemoor (July 5). As soon as Churchill
heard of the surprise, he came hastily on the
scene, reinforced the Royalist flank where it
was weakest, and at dawn organized a successful
attack which captured the enemy's artillery. To
him was due the main credit for the victory, but
before the battle he had been superseded in the
nominal command by a naturalized Frenchman,
Lord Feversham. Churchill was resentful. This
personal factor further alienated him from
James II.

The easy suppression of the rebellion en-
couraged the obstinate James on the most
autocratic courses. But he first had the rebels
viciously punished, to the open displeasure of
Churchill. James used the rebellion as an
excuse to build a large standing army, which
he filled with Roman Catholic officers and
encamped on Hounslow Heath to overawe
London. He introduced a new ecclesiastical
court to act as a curb on the Church of England.
He forced Roman Catholics into office every-
where, even into positions from which they had
been specifically excluded by Act of Parliament,
A secret Protestant opposition was gradually
created in which Whigs joined with Tories and